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CHURCH VESTMENTS. 




ORNAMENTING THE CHASUBLE (CONTINUED). 

ESUMING from last month the subject 
of the ornamenting of the chasuble we 
show in the supplement (Plate 569) the 
cross enriched at the junction of its 
plain orphreys by a conventional draw- 
ing- of the Lamb of God, taken from an 
example in sculpture of the tenth cen- 
tury. No more exquisite effect of chaste coloring can be 
conceived than this simple arrangement of ornament on 
the chasuble suggests. 

The vestment should be white ; the orphreys, cloth of 
gold, woven with the faintest in- 
dication of a crimson tracery on 
its surface. The Lamb to be em- 
broidered in silver, or in pure white 
silk shaded to a pearly gray. Its 
background a clear, heavenly blue, 
diapered by gold tambour thread. 
Circle of nimbus, couched in gold. 
Crosses, white, on a blood-red 
ground. Cross borne by Lamb, 
gold. Ground of band, describing 
geometrical figure, gold. Letters, 
" Ecce Agnus Dei," silver, edged 
with dark violet. Tracery orna- 
ment on cuspated divisions of 
geometrical figure, dull red silk. 
" I.H.S.," crimson, edged with sil- 
ver. Ornament on each side of 
"I.H.S.," silver. Narrow border 
of cross, and edging of chasuble, 
embroidery, in gold and dull red. 
The front orphreys to be formed 
precisely like the back, but with 
the omission of the design from 
the centre. The lining to be plain 
gold color silk, or a mixture of 
crimson and gold. 

The more elaborate chasuble, 
with the decorated Latin cross, 
shown in the supplement (Plate 
569) has for the design for the 
centre the figure of our Lord seat- 
ed (from Queen Mary's Psalter), 
and attended by angels (sketched 
from the Adoration of the Blessed 
Virgin on the glorious tympanum 
of the western door of Wells 
Cathedral.) The ground of this 
vestment is to be cloth of gold, or 
a very rich silk of the old cream- 
colored tint ; the former material 
should be chosen if possible. The 
cross is to be a mass of needlework, 
wrought upon stout linen, and 

transferred to the chasuble afterward. The figure of the 
Saviour, with the vesica encompassing it, should be em- 
broidered separately, and attached to its place upon the 
cress after the rest of the work is completed. The 
angels to be treated in like manner. A pale celestial 
blue is to be the groundwork of the cross. It is to be of 
floss silk, and couched one thread at a time with fine 
white sewing silk. The groundwork of the legend is to 
be worked in long stitch in fine floss, which is to be deep 
red under the letters, and two shades paler under the 
tracery. Letters, gold, edged by a fine line of black. 
Tracery, gold. Stars, gold, edged with black. Angels' 
albs,-fine, pure white floss, shaded with soft gray. Wings 



of angels, radiant with many colors toward the tips, and 
streaked with gold and silver; but fading into the softest 
white at the top, and about the shoulders. Hair of 
angels, golden orange. Very delicate flesh tints for the 
faces and hands. Description of figure of our Lord : 
Inner robe, gold ; outer robe, rich red; nimbus, red upon 
gold ; hair, rich brown. Throne and footstool, gold, 
shaded with brown silk. Distant background, within 
vesica, deep cerulean blue, couched with sewing silk a 
shade lighter. Background of throne, gold, couched 
with orange. Band of vesica, basket stitch in gold, 
sewn with orange, over four rows of fine string. Orb 
held by the Saviour, gold ; horizontal and upright lines 
to be silver, edged with black 



gold, crimson, or of white silk. Next month we shall 
give the design for, and directions for making, a remark- 
ably beautiful lily chasuble, to be worn on festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin, but especially designed for the Annun- 
ciation, and we shall speak of the different materials of 
which a chasuble may or may not be made. 



A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY COPE. 




A COPE of fourteenth-century work,belonging to Mount 
St. Mary's, Chesterfield/England, is thus described by Dr. 
Rock : " A very rich crimson velvet cope, of great beauty 
as a specimen of English needlework embroidered in 
gold, with subjects much after the fashion of the Syon 
vestment, and most admirably ex- 
ecuted, but without any heraldry 
~ about it. One striking peculiarity- 
is, that the angels carry stars in 
their hands or lying on their laps. 
This incident refers to the subject 
figured in the centre part on the 
back — the coming to Bethlehem 
of the three wise men, wearing 
crowns of kings, the foremost of 
whom is pointing with his out- 
stretched right hand up to the 
leading star a little way off, above 
them. From some remnants it 
would seem that once certain parts 
of this cope were thickly studded 
with seed-pearls, and from its pro- 
fusion of gold, so unstintedly em- 
broidered all over it, and its rich 
velvet of so deep a pile and ruby 
. tone of color, it must have been 
a gorgeous vestment in its day. 
The creature who once owned it 
cut it up piecemeal, and gave 
parts away. Some of it was used 
as the covering- for a cushion. Not 
long ago the Rev. W. Clifford 
got together as many shreds as 
possible of this fine old embroid- 
ery, and joined them, filling up the 
gaps with colored sketches of the 
wanting fragments, done in excel- 
lent taste upon the new linen lining 
of the restored cope." 



A CREEK 



CHURC/f 
BLE. 



CHASU- 



ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRY, WORKED IN GOLD. 



IN THE SI'ITZER COLLECTION. 

The crowns at each extremity of the cross may, or 
may not be worked ; they do not belong to the work of 
the Middle Ages, as in every instance we find the cross 
on the chasuble without florid terminations of any kind. 
Crowns and foliated finials are quite of recent adoption. 
Sometimes, only the three upper crowns are used, and 
sometimes only the two arms of the cross are thus treated, 
in which case the stem of the cross reaches the upper 
and lower extremities of the vestment. Those of our 
cross are to be wrought only in gold, and outlined with 
dark red. The outline border of the cross will be best 
in gold basket stitch over four rows of string stitched 
down with red. The lining of this chasuble may be of 



The sumptuous chasuble shown 
on page 45, as its richly wrought 
ornament and the Byzantine feel- 
ing in its ornamentation show, be- 
longs to the gorgeous ceremonial 
of the Greek Church rather than 
to that of the Latin. Such a robe is worn only by a high 
dignitary in the more elevated parts of the service. The 
material is cloth of gold, and the ornament is wrought 
in gold, white, and, perhaps, a little red. The chasuble 
is slashed at the side, otherwise it would be so massive 
and stiff that it would be difficult for the priest to get into 
it, as the head is thrust through the opening in the neck, 
according to the earlier and simpler forms of the chasu- 
ble.* It also has sleeves, an alteration from the early 
forms, not until later years adopted by the Latin Church. 
The ornament is altogether symbolic. The double 
cross pertains chiefly to the Greek Church. The Christ 
enthroned on the rainbow signifies His dominion over 
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the universe. The symbols of the four evangelists accent 
the surrounding circle. Below is an assembly of apostles 
and martyrs. The Greek cross is happily introduced as 
one of the ornamental forms. 



NEW EMBROIDERIES. 



Recent embroideries of the Associated Artists rival anything 
they have heretofore done. The largest is a wall-hanging in 
tapestry stitch, the subject, Penelope, being a prize composition by 
Miss Dora Wheeler, made in Julien's studio in Paris. The figure is 
life-size. With face half-averted and arms outstretched holding the 
threads, Penelope is unravelling her work. On one side hangs the 
web, and around her is the framework of the loom. The ground- 
work is a dark green tapestry canvas, and the face, neck, and arms 
are solid embroidery. Ordinarily, the ground chosen represents 
the flesh tints, and requires only the necessary drawing, but in this 
case it is the needle that has undertaken the most difficult task. 

Another tapestry work is the reproduction of Jules Breton's 
11 Harvester," a female figure carrying a sheaf on her shoulder in 
a twilight landscape. The framing deserves a word or so. The 
picture is immediately surrounded by a brown plush border 
on which is appiique'd a shell design in the same hued plush, 
couched with brown filoselle. An outer border of darker brown 
plush finishes the work, which has really much of the charm of 
tone as well as of design and the pensive sentiment which attach 
to Jules Breton's work. 

A portiere intended for the Louis XVI. draw- 
ing-room in the Tiffany house, noticed on another 
page, is on lemon-colored tapestry canvas. The 
design is an elegant arrangement of a go Id -meshed 
net in a festoon, across the upper part, which falls 
at one side as a drapery. There are masses of 
roses, red, pink, and yellow, with their foliage; 
some have escaped, while others lose their petals, 
and in this way carry out the lines of the design. 
The roses are embroidered in silk, and the net is 
formed by couchings of gold thread. 

A large portiere, the design of which is taken 
from the fleur-de-lis, might be a text from which to 
discourse of the many things which pertain to the 
embroiderer. In the first place the 
design : While the portiere is, in 
effect, covered, the design is in set 
figures formed by a fan-like radia- 
tion of the flat, spiky foliage which 
here and there supports the flowers. 
The arrangement is very striking, 
and its cleverness and suggestive- 
ness please quite aside from the 
beauty of color and execution. The 
flowers are frequently drawn in perspective, and 
this union of the conventional in the radiating 
forms and the realistic service of the forms in de- 
tail is worth comment. The color is happily man- 
aged. In the lower part of the curtain the greens 
are deeper, the blossoms a darker purple. As the 
embroidery proceeds upward the scheme lightens, 
and at the top of the curtain the flowers are almost 
lost in the ground, which is a light yellow in 
which is a gleam of lavender. 

The Decorative Art Society has begun to gather 
in its summer harvest. One of its new works is a 
portiere of dark blue plush. This has for its only 
adornment two bands across the top. The upper 
of these is the wider. It is of heavy white loosely 
woven material, such as was in vogue for dress 
goods. On this is a band of embroidery in coarse 
crewels, the design being taken from the fig, with 
its foliage in effective floriations, done in Kensing- 
ton stitch, in blues, browns, and dark reds, the 
stitches being at least a half an inch long. The 
white ground is relieved by long stitches at vari- 
ous angles, in grays, fawns and other tints just off 
of white. The lower band is executed in the same 
way, but is not so wide. 

A portiere that may serve as a guide for other 
combinations of color and arrangement is on cream 
white twilled silk sheeting on which are appliqued 
flowers in groups and singly of plush. The form 
is best conveyed by the dogwood used perfectly 
flat, its drawing manifested by couchings. The 
color here used is lavender. In the lower part of 
the curtain the tint is deep and is varied. In the 
upper part the tint is lighter. This method of 
treatment would be effective in applique'ing forms of the same 
color on the ground, but of different materials, as plush on silk 
sheeting. 

A small table-cover at the Decorative Art Society is of golden 
brown plush. In the centre is a large star with double points. From 
the corners a quarter of a star radiates toward the centre. The 
large star has a central ring, in which white is sparingly used. 
From this the rays proceed. The first series is in brown silks, 
with solid embroidery proceeding as a leaf from a middle vein. 
The outer circle of rays is worked in the same way with lighter 
browns. The effect is one as much of color as of form, playing 
upon the same color with happy result. 

A pretty combination is pink and silver ; a table-cover, which 
seems almost too fairy-like for service, is on light yellow satin, 
with a border worked in pink silk, with tendrils and lighter lines 
of silver thread. The cover is finished with an edge of silver lace 
with points, from each of which hangs a pink silk tassel, 



Bureau-covers of bolting cloth, with pin-cushions to match, are 
among the most exquisitely wrought embroideries. They have 
set flowers in whites and grays, with foliage simply outlined, or 
light borders of feathery forms in pinks and other delicate hues, 
frequently mingled with silver. These are edged with lace, or 
the lining, which is some delicate tint of Marcelline silk, is fringed 
out, and little over-lying silk tassels are placed at intervals. 

Cord work has been introduced this season by the Decorative 
Art Society. Its origin may be found in old Dutch embroidery. 
The designs, special, and demanding bold outlines, are produced by 
a white cord that comes for the purpose, couched on with colored 
silks in close stitches. The rest of the design is worked in 
stitches of all kinds as is done in the Dutch embroidery, and the 
result is most interesting. 

The use of silk on linen, and it should be added that the cord 



of the borders are copied from old Celtic designs, and others are 
new and original patterns, either floral or conventional. At an 
exhibition in London of " Kells embroideries," last year, at 
Howell & James's, the articles shown comprised tea-cloths, 
coverlets, tidies, mantel-borders, tennis-aprons, and other useful 
or ornamental objects. Another kind of this embroidery con- 
sists of wool worked on hand-spun, hand-woven, and printed 
stuffs, with simple designs in two or three colors of " Kells 
dragons and " Kells beasts" and other varieties. 




CHASUBLE OF A PRIEST OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 



work is on linen, is in general use this year. The superior quali- 
ties of the dyed silks make this practicable. Buffet-cloths, bureau- 
covers — all work of this kind is now done with silks. 

A new embroidery, very effective, and which, doubtless, will be 
popular for a time, is seen in wall-pockets of white silk on which 
the main forms, chiefly garlands, are in spangles that come in all 
colors and are combined with light, sprig-like stitches in gay col- 
ored silks. 



"Kells Embroideries'* comprise an interesting- 
branch of artistic Irish needlework, in which much progress has 
been made since its introduction a year or two ago by the founder 
of the Donegal Industrial Fund. The work is the means of giv- 
ing employment to many of the poor peasantry and distressed 
ladies of Ireland. The greater part of the embroideries consists 
of flax thread — which has undergone a polishing process that 
makes it resemble silk — worked on prepared linen fabrics. Some 
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"MARGUERITES" BY EDITH SCANNELL. 
THIS charming little picture is especially designed to be 
painted in oil colors on canvas. It may, however, be very easily- 
adapted to water-color treatment by following the directions given 
below, and substituting the equivalent colors. Reduced in size, it 
would be appropriate for a Christmas or birthday card and may be 
painted in oil or water-colors on silk or satin with excellent effect. 
For the new and popular method of dye-painting, the simple direct- 
ness of the composition will be especially appropriate. It may be 
enlarged to any extent desired. All that is necessary for this dye- 
painting is to use the ordinary oil colors, very much diluted with 
turpentine so as to produce the effect of a wash or dye, rather than 
actual pigment. The material to be painted upon is burlap, linen, 
unbleached muslin, silk, satin, bolting cloth, leather, 
or, in fact, anything which will receive paint. 

To paint the picture in oil colors on canvas, first 
draw the outline carefully with a finely pointed 
charcoal, or, if you are not sufficiently expert to 
sketch by the eye, transfer the outlines by rubbing 
charcoal all over the back of the colored plate, and 
then, placing it carefully upon your canvas, follow 
the outlines with a large sharp hairpin or a fine 
steel knitting-needle point. 

In this way the outline will be transferred to the 
canvas. The next step is to secure the outline by 
going over it with burnt Sienna and turpentine, us- 
ing a flat, pointed sable brush. While this is dry- 
ing, paint the background. For this, use, in the 
blue undertone, permanent blue, a little ivory black, 
yellow ochre, raw umber and madder lake. The 
figures in golden brown relief are painted with 
raw umber, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and white, 
adding touches of bone brown in the deeper ac- 
cents, and Naples yellow and white in the higher 
lights. After the background is laid in with a 
general effect, return to the figure and paint the 
hair, dress and flowers in their general aspect be- 
fore attempting the flesh. All such accessories 
affect the flesh to a great extent, and should al- 
ways be put in first, leaving all details, however, 
until the whole canvas is covered. To paint the 
hair use yellow ochre, white, a little raw umber and 
a very little ivory black for the local tone. In the 
shadows add to these burnt Sienna. In the soft 
blue half tints, a little cobalt is added. For the 
high lights use yellow ochre, white, and a very little 
ivory black. In certain warm reddish touches, a 
little light red will be found useful. The pale 
blue band in the hair is painted with cobalt, white, 
a little light cadmium, madder lake, and a very 
little ivory black. Add burnt Sienna in the shadow. 
The white dress is painted in at first in a medium 
tone of light warm gray, upon which the high lights 
and dark accents of shadow, with other details, 
are afterward placed. For this general tone of 
gray use white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt and 
madder lake, a very little ivory black and a little 
burnt Sienna. In the shadows use less white and 
more burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and ivory black. 
Paint the high lights with white, a little yellow 
ochre and the least bit of ivory black. The same 
colors will serve for painting the daisies, but less 
yellow ochre is needed. A little raw umber may 
be added in the shadows also. The yellow centres 
are painted with cadmium, white, a little ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. For the green leaves use 
Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and 
ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 

The face is partly in shadow, and great care must 

be taken not to get the general tone too dark. Use 

for this yellow ochre, white, madder lake, vermilion, 

a little raw umber, cobalt and a very little ivory 

black. In the shadows add light red, and in the deeper touches 

add burnt Sienna. Paint the high lights with white, vermilion, 

madder lake, yellow ochre and the least touch of ivory black to 

give quality. 

For the lips use vermilion, madder lake, white and raw umber, 
with a mere touch of ivory black in the shadows, adding also a 
little light red and omitting vermilion. 

Paint the eyes with cobalt, white, ivory black, a little madder 
lake and yellow ochre. In the dark pupil or centre use ivory 
black, cobalt and madder lake, letting the black predominate. • In 
laying in the first painting, endeavor to give only the general effect, 
leaving the details till afterward. Paint heavily, and mix a little 
turpentine with the color. When this is hard dry, scrape down 
the rough surface with a sharp palette-knife, oil out before paint- 
ing again, and in all successive paintings use a little poppy oil 
with the colors, as a medium, but no more turpentine. When 
finished and dry, varnish with Soehne"e Frere's French Retouching 



